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Taxes probably would 

7 win a unanimous vote as 

etepnone “Most Unpopular” among 

all the inevitable things we 

face in daily life, whether 

as individuals, or in the business world — In- 

come Taxes, personal taxes, real estate taxes, 
excise taxes —the list goes on and on. 


New Jersey Bell willingly pays its fair share 
of taxes —to build the schools and roads we 
need, carry on the business of Local, State and 
National Government and meet the costs of 
national defense. 


But the Federal Excise Tax on your phone 
service stands out like a sore thumb. There’s 
nothing else like it in the country. It is the only 
Federal Tax levied on any of your vital house- 
hold services. Gas, electricity, water, fuel oil, 
sewer service, they’re all exempt. The phone 
tax is a straight, across-the-board ten percent 
on your local service, on the charge for any 
additional facilities you use, and on your Long 
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Distance calls. From the tax viewpoint, it puts 
your phone, and your use of it, squarely into 
the luxury bracket, along with mink coats, 
jewelry, cosmetics and playing cards. 


This tax was put in effect — along with a lot 
of others — during World War II as an emer- 
gency wartime measure. In addition to raising 
tax revenues it served to discourage the use of 
the telephone. 


There is, of course, no justification for this 
“Discouragement” tax today. 


We — the Telephone Company — don’t pay 
this Excise —Tax, YOU do. The Government 
levies it on you. We add it to your phone bill. 
You pay it. We’re just the Tax Collector. It’s a 
discriminatory tax, unfair to you, and we think 
it should be repealed, at the earliest possible date. 


If this tax could be repealed, your telephone 
bill would be 10% lower. That’s our story 
“About the Telephone” for this month. We 
thought you’d be interested in it. 
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About People have frequently told us 
acs they'd like handy reference data 
New aud inferinsnce niet Neve Jersey, 
fist ote or themselves or for the younger 
Jer sey. generation. Herewith a digest of 
“nugget” data based on 1958 figures 
compiled by various State agencies, including the 
Dept. of Conservation: 


Jersey was first settled by the Dutch in 1618 and 
we were under British rule from 1664 to 1776. As 
one of the first 13 States, we were third to ratify 
the U. S. Constitution. Our State Flag is buff with 
the Seal in blue. Our State Bird, Flower and Tree 
are, respectively, the eastern goldfinch, wood violet, 
and red oak. 


We have 21 counties and 567 organized munic- 
ipalities; two U. S. senators, 14 representatives, 21 
State senators, 60 assemblymen. Latest population 
estimate is 5,516,000 in 1,646,800 families, of which 
53% own their own homes. We have 258 public 
libraries, 1,538 elementary public schools, 319 pub- 
lic high and junior high schools, 10 liberal arts col- 
leges, six State (formerly “Teachers”) colleges, 11 
junior colleges, seven professional and technicolog- 
ical colleges, and five universities, of which two, 
Rutgers and Princeton, date from Colonial times. 


Our land area is 7,504.8 square miles; water, 
699.57. Some 46% of our land is forested, 34.6% 
in farms. Highest altitude, at High Point, is 1,803 
feet. Our greatest length is 166 miles, and we’re 
narrowest between Trenton and Raritan Bay, 32 
miles. We have 125 miles of ocean coastline, some 
100 rivers and creeks, 1,400 miles of trout stream. 
Highways total 28,987.7 miles. We have 27 rail- 
roads, including eight trunk lines, and are served 
by 1,000 passenger and 300 freight trains daily. 


That’s a starter. For more, consult your encyclo- 
pedia, or ask the Conservation people at Trenton 
for free booklets. Tell them what you’re interested 
in so they’ll know what literature to send along. 


Query for an impatient 
motorist: “Would you 
rather wait for the green 
light, or an ambulance?” 
And, it’s less painful being 
a patient pedestrian than a 
pedestrian patient. 


New Almanac Now Ready 


The Telephone Almanac 
for 1959 is now out. It’s 
an up-to-date version of the 
flavorful old-time almanac, 
crammed with information 
about stars, sun, moon, 
memorable dates, facts 
about communication. Ask 
our Business Office for your 
copy. The youngsters get a 
“bang” out of it — includ- 
ing the “rebus” puzzle. 


Home Phone Check-up 


How does your home 
“rate” telephonically? Do 
you have to rush to one 
central place to answer? 
Or can you take calls, and 
make calls, at conveniently- 
located extensions — kitch- 
en, bedroom, etc.? And how 
about color — new color 
phones make handsome 
“bright spots” in shades of 
your own choosing. The 
cost is moderate. Ask our 
Business Office for details. 


Ben Franklin's Boss 


It’s odd to read of a son 
being his father’s boss; still 
odder when the father was 
Benjamin Franklin and the 
boss was his son William. 
It happened in 1774, when 
William was New Jersey’s 
Royal Governor and Ben 
was New Jersey’s “Agent 
in Great Britain.” However, 
Willy got hauled off to the 
hoosegow a couple of years 
later for sticking by His 
Majesty, and Ben went on 
to win new high honors. 


Jersey Know-How 


A source of the Ameri- 
can Revolution was British 
legislation clamping down 
on Yankee manufacture 
and export. Producers back 
home in England couldn’t 
compete. Colonial Jersey’s 
iron products, shoes and 
hats were hard hit. The 
Revolution didn’t stop our 
ingenuity. It was the Brit- 
ish, in 1828, who devel- 
oped the “hot blast” fur- 
nace for making iron. 
Within six months, William 
Henry at Oxford Furnace 
in Warren County had so 
improved on it that it rev- 


olutionized the industry. 
Output went up 40 per 
cent, cost came down by a 
like amount. 


Probably Hot In Summer 


A Jersey lawyer show- 
ing up in court today in 
wig and gown, in British 
style, would look and feel 
a bit silly. The costume 


was a “must” here in early 
days, however, with con- 
tempt of court action for 
neglecting it. Then, in 
1791, leading lawyers here- 
abouts, bored with it all, 
petitioned the courts to 
abolish robes as “trouble- 
some and inconvenient, al- 
together useless.” Granted. 


Emergency Rehearsal 


Ever stage a dress re- 
hearsal in your home for 
calling help by telephone 
in an emergency? Except 
for making the actual call, 
here’s the procedure: Dial 
or call Operator. Tell her 
“I want to report a fire,” 
for example. Give her your 
name, street address, town 
name — the last is vital, so 
if she has to summon help 


for you, the wrong fire de- 
partment won’t be called. 
Stay at the phone if you 
can, and report details in 
person. A rehearsal could 
save the time that means 
the difference between a 
small blaze and a bad fire. 


Make Haste Slowly 


A sensible slogan is “Be 
slow to hang up when call- 
ing, and quick to answer 
when called,” That way (1) 
you run less risk of missing 
your party when he’s busy 
about the house, and (2) 
there’s less chance of the 
calling party hanging up 
too soon. 


The Governor Got Mad 


William Livingston was 
a pretty dignified, distin- 
guished chap — including 
being New Jersey’s first 
Governor after the Dec- 
laration of Independence. 
The record shows he blew 
up and got real mad at 
least once. Rivington’s no- 
torious “New York Ga- 
zette,” mouthpiece of the 
Tories, vilified Livingston 
as “Don Quixote, spuri- 
ous governor, despot-in- 
chief, knight of starvation,” 
until the Governor wrote, 
in 1780, “If Rivington is 
captured, I must have one 
of his ears. Then, General 
Washington, if he pleases, 
may have his head.” 
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is issued by A\ New Jersey Bell © 

Telephone Company, an 
organization of 26,000° New = 

Jersey men and women, Sam 

working to give the 

best telephone's service at © 

the lowest possible y 

cost to the people in New Jersey. ot 
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The dimes (and dollars) 
you've given in the past 
to The March of Dimes 
have led to the virtual 
conquest of polio. Your 
help is still needed, in 
aiding those still suffer- 
ing the effects of polio, 
and in the expanded 
fields the Dimes organ- 
ization is attacking—the 
rheumatic diseases such 
as arthritis, and crip- 
pling birth defects: of 
children. Won’t you give 
as much as you can? 


